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study of the England against which America revolted, and of the methods 
which George III. used in the management of the House of Commons. 

These papers are perhaps of special importance at this juncture in 
United States history. They show that the systems of political corruption 
and political management, "bossism" in politics, to use current political 
slang, was not invented in this country. George III. was as keen and as 
active a political boss as any American politician. He had henchmen at 
his side like the notorious John Robinson ; interested financiers, who for 
a consideration, political and pecuniary, loaned him money to corrupt and 
buy the constituencies. Offices, great and small, were given solely as re- 
wards for political services; men W9re broken and turned out of the army 
and the civil service solely on account of their votes in and out of Parlia- 
ment. A subsidized daily press upheld the policy of the king, and maligned 
the characters of men who dared oppose him. 

The Dundas letters in the Portland Collection will interest students of 
the period of the Revolution by reason of the light they throw upon some of 
the indirect inconveniences and losses resulting to England from the success- 
ful revolt of the American Colonies. Before the war, English convicts were 
sent in large numbers to this country. After the Revolution, the King and the 
Government were at their wits' end what to do with them. The hulks had 
been tried during the war, but that plan had failed. At first it was proposed 
the convicts should be sent to Scotland to dig canals. But Dundas, who 
for more than thirty years was the supreme political manager of Scotland 
in the Albany or New York sense of the word, was altogether opposed 
to a scheme of this kind, and finally it was decided to send the convicts 
to Botany Bay. Some of the convicts refused to go. They preferred the 
journey in the cart from Newgate to Tyburn, to a journey to a country so 
remote and unknown; and King George's patience was severely tried for an 
entire week by three men sentenced to be hanged, who refused pardons condi- 
tional upon their transportation to the Southern Hemisphere. 

The romance attending many of the discoveries of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission adds to the interest of the long series of publications. 
Prior to the establishment of the State Paper Office in 1578, now known as 
the Record Office, Secretaries of State and other high officials on going out 
of office carried their papers with them. Many of these have been re-col 
lected by the Commission. Some of the most remarkable and valuable finds 
have been made in the most out of the way places. The great bulk of the 
Rutland papers was discovered in a loft over a stable at Belvoir, after a dis- 
appointing search in the mansion. Other equally valuable historical treas- 
ures have been found in dove cotes, and among the beams and rafters of 
baronial halls, and of the guildhalls of the old municipalities. 

Edwakd Pobeitt. 



INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 

SOON after the close of the Civil War one of the Southern leaders said to 
ex-Governor Seymour, of New York : " The North would never have beaten 
us if it bad not been for our rivers. They ran from the North into the heart 
of our country ; and we could not get away from you." 

The converse of this is also true. The rivers of the South are an advan- 
tage in time of peace. They give access to all parts, except the mountains, 
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without the expensive canals of the Northern States and Canada. A slight 
assistance to nature, the dredging of the Mussel shoals of the Tennessee, 
allows large steamers to reach Chattanooga, and permanent dykes along the 
Mississippi would double the carrying trade of that river also. To reach the 
mountains the South should now develop a railway service as branches of 
trunk lines yet to be built. New roads are needed to bring the wealth of the 
forest and the mine more directly to the seaboard. The chief of these might 
be a direct line from Nashville to Charleston. 

Western Virginia, eastern Tennessee, and central Kentucky are rich in 
limestones. The valleys have fields of al.uvium, and the crystalline rocks 
give strong clay soils on the mountains. The variety of soils, together with 
a mild climate, has always adapted the South to agriculture. Tbe need of 
fertilizers caused the late Justice Lamar to say that the agricultural future 
of the South depends upon the rotation of crops, in which North Carolina 
has already set an example. Should the rich phosphate rock of South Caro- 
lina be exhausted, similir deposits can be used along the coast from North 
Carolina to Florida; and also in Alabama and Mississippi. The value of the 
deposit annually mined in South Carolina is nearly $3,000,000. Gypsum, 
superior to the best from Nova Scotia, is found in Washington County, 
Virginia, in seams 600 feet thick. This is only partially developed. With 
little attention paid to rotation or fertilizers, Texas now returns 10 per 
cent, more income to its farmers than either Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. In 
Mississippi and South Carolina 80 per cent, of the men are agriculturists. 
More enterprising methods of farming ought to bring larger returns. 

The limestone of central Kentucky gives $5,000,000 a year to the " Blue 
Grass" country for its splendid horses. The valley of tbe Tennessee has 
clover, blue grass, and wild cane. Stock raising is in its infancy theie. In 
Texas the long droughts do not retard the rich mesquitegrass, and $8,000,000 
Of cattle are exported annually. Florida raises many cattle for the Cuban 
market. Fifteen years ago there were only 20 breeders of cattle in all the 
States southeast of the Mississippi Eiver. To-day Mississippi alone has 
about 100. Five years ago a short-horn from Mississippi brought $30,000 at 
the Milbrook sale ; and this overcame the prejudice against Jerseys, short- 
horns, and red clover. Fine grass is grown in North Carolina, but it is still 
remote from the markets. There are many dairies and creameries in 
Florida, and those in Mississippi are increasing ; but the number should be 
many times larger. Bed clover is still almost as much of a stranger as it 
was to the Confederate Army at Gettysburg. And yet the materials are at 
hand for making a soil strong enough for even red clover. 

Early vegetables for the Northern market should not be confined to the 
tidewater about Norfolk and to portions of South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Florida. Boanoke Island, Thomasville, and Savannah might send larger 
quantities of peaches and other fruits to the North. The sweet oranges of 
Louisiana ought to supply more than the home market. Florida is devel- 
oping a large trade in cocoanuts and pineapples. The finest oranges and 
lemons in the New York market come from that State, because the Italian 
and the South American product will not stand the voyage. Peanuts, far 
superior to the African, are raised about Norfolk, while the hilly lands of 
North Carolina and Tennessee furnish a stronger quality. Kentucky and 
Georgia are raising them in limited quantities. The total crop of peanuts 
in the South has increased over 50 per cent, in the last five years. 

The United States leads all other countries in the product of tobacco. 
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The total crop is worth over $40,000,000 annually ; of which about $25,000,000 
is exported to meet the increasing demand. More enterprise like that of 
Durham, in North Carolina, would have kept the farmers of New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other Northern States from raising an 
inferior quality. It would also have made other tobacco centres at the 
South besides Bichmond. 

When there was a duty on sugar, it formed one-sixth of all the dutiable 
merchandise imported into the United States. The quantity of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States is about 1,500,000 tons annually, of which the 
domestic product is short of 200,000 tons, including 20,000 tons of maple, 2,000 
tons of beet, and less than 1,000 tons of sorghum. The beet sugar of Europe 
appears to be displacing the cane sugar of America. New methods of pre- 
paring beet sugar make it yield seven per cent, of saccharine matter, against 
four per cent, twenty years ago. It is claimed that a million tons of beet 
sugar will be exported within the next five years. If the cane-sugar terri- 
tory of the South is fully cultivated, the uplands should grow beet and 
sorghum, and the hills and mountains maple sugar. 

The cotton-producing States are : The two Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Florida, Texas, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. While an 
increasing quantity is raised in southern Texas, Florida, and southwestern 
Tennesee, yet the Yazoo delta offers the best prospects for extending the 
acreage. The Sea Island product of the Carolinas might be largely in 
creased. There may be something in store for the despised weed known 
as okra, which is grown in South Carolina at one cent a pound. It is said 
to be quite as good as cotton for many of the coarser uses. With the aid of 
the compress system, instead of the old method of screwing the cotton in 
bunks, every ship carries from 33 to 50 per cent, more cotton than it did ten 
years ago. The cotton crop for 1890 (the largest ever grown) was 7,313,726 
bales; for 1889,6,935,082 bales; for 1888, 7,017,707 bales; for 1887 and 1886, 
about 6,500,000 bales ; and for 1885, 1884, and 1882, short of 6.000,000 bales. 
Since 1890 the crop has not reached the figures of that year, when over- 
production caused the lowest prices since 1848. 

In 1869 the world used only 5,000,000 bales of cotton in manufactures, 
instead of 11,000,000 bales now — an increase of 120 per cent. The United 
States has less than 15,000,000 spindles, against nearly 70,000.000 in Europe. 
The total takings by spinners of this country are about 2,350,000 bales, of 
which the Southern mills have but one-third. The South has now nearly 
2,000,000 spindles, instead of 562,000 in 1880. Thus, in thirteen years it has 
increased the percentage of spindles from five to fourteen. The total of 
cotton mills in the Southern States is 271. The lower grades of cotton 
goods made in Alabama are in competition at Lowell, Mass., with goods 
made in that place, and fine brown sheetings, equal to those of Eastern 
manufacture, are made in tbe Southern mills. The manufacture of cotton 
at the South is growing at the expense of the industry in New England, 
and Atlanta is already a competitor of Baltimore in the Boston market. 
The prospects of the South will be even better when the mills drop the coarser 
grades and offer a finer product. 

There were only seven cottonseed -oil mills in the United States In 1866, 
but in 1870 the product of the 26 mills was 547 000 ^al Ions, valued at $293,000. 
This had grown to 13,384,385 gallons in 1890, valued at $5,291,178. The quan- 
tity has been reduced since that date. The total number of mills is 266. The 
capacity of the mills is 9,942 tons of seed daily, or 2,982,600 tons yearly. The 
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total value of all the products of the seed for 1890 was $25,834,261. A large 
quantity of the oil enters into the manufacture of lard, an expert having 
stated that the oil is wholesome in every respect. The oil is also sent to 
Italy, mixed with olive oil, and returned to the United States as pure 
olive. Among the products of the seed, besides oil, are : Oil cake, for animal 
food and fertilizers ; lint ; hulls, for fertilizers and the making of paper ; 
and soap stock, for the making of soap and gas. The rivalry between the 
mills has given way to more business-like methods, and cotton oil is already 
one of the greatest industries of the South. 

In 1889 Louisiana had about as many acres in corn as it had in cotton. 
Texas led all the Southern States in 1890 with the largest crop of corn 
and it was closely followed by Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama. Texas 
also leads in the wheat crop ; and West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia are at its heels. The grist mills of Richmond supply flour from 
wheat grown in that locality to the markets of Brazil and other South 
American states. It is the only brand that will cross the Equator with 
safety. The output of flour in the South should be enough to supply all of 
its population. Texas already grows more wool than California. There are 
large sheep ranches in the mountains of Tennessee, and there might be 
many others in the highlands of several of the States. The South has few 
woollen mills thus far, but enterprise in this direction would lead to sub- 
stantial results. Overproduction in cotton is sure to bring development in 
these several lines. 

The eastern part of Texas is full of the long yellow-leaf pine; while cy- 
press, oak and other hard woods are found in abundance in other localities. 
The same pine also grows in the northern part of Mississippi, in the west- 
ern part of Louisiana, in the northern part of Alabama, and between the 
Chattahoochee and the Flint rivers in Georgia. The great wealth of North 
Carolina and Alabama is in hard woods. The walnut and oak of Alabama 
are sent to the furniture factories in Grand Rapids, Mich., when it should 
be made into furniture on the soil of Alabama. 

But the greatest source of prosperity to the New South will be from its 
minerals. Tennessee, Alabama, and Texas are rich in building-stones. The 
raw deposits of asphalt in Alabama are equal to the best from Trinidad, and 
it can be mined at $1 per ton. Salt mining in Louisiana has been increased 
within the past five years ; but the product from Kentucky and the Virginias 
will not be available till the Northern fields are exhausted. West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee will yield more crude petroleum as the supply 
grows less in the North. Even the gold mines of the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and Georgia will be made profitable when they are worked by more scientific 
methods. 

The total annual output of coal in the United States is about 150,000,000 
tons, of which the Southern States give 25,000,000 tons. Virginia is the 
only Southern State producing anthracite. When the supply of Northern 
anthracite becomes short, bituminous coal from the South, together with its 
products, will be more of a factor in the market. The valleys of the Kana- 
wha and the New rivers, in Virginia, have scarcely been touched. A coal 
seam twenty-two feet thick has just been found in the Pocahontas district. . 
West Virginia has bituminous coal of fine quality, and as good is found in 
the Warrior, the Coosa, and the Cahaba coalfields of Alabama— the thickest 
measures in the country. The finest coke in the South is made in the Poca- 
hontas district, and the product is shipped to St. Louis and many other 
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Western points. Coke is made in Chattanooga for $5 a ton ; but it is worth 
$45 a ton in Nevada, and $60 a ton in the City of Mexico. It is the best coke 
in the world for smelting, and Alabama already ranks next to Penusylvania 
in the supply. 

In Western Virginia and North Carolina, eastern Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and northern Georgia and Alabama, the Appalachian mountains have 
deposits of iron ore and coal in close proximity. Virginia has similar de- 
posits of iron and lime. Brown hematite and magnetic ores are being 
worked in that State, but not the specular ores. Kentucky is fall of good 
ores that have been worked to a very small extent. At South Pittsburgh, 
Tenn., the ore has 37 per cent, of iron, and no flux is necessary with the lime. 
At Knoxville, car wheels are made from cold-blast charcoal iron, a most dif- 
ficult process. Alabama has red hematite in deeper veins than Pennsyl- 
vania. It assays 47 per cent, of iron, while the brown hematite assays 55 
per cent. Texas has hematite, magnetic, and specular ores, which will yet 
find a Northern market. The basic process for steel is being used in the 
South with good results. In a recent year the output of pig iron in the 
United States was over 9,500,000 tons, of which nearly 1,000,000 tons were 
made in six months in the Southern States. Alabama now turns out almost 
as much iron as the entire South did four years ago, and Alabama pig has 
superseded Scotch pig in Chicago. That State now holds the third position ; 
Pennsylvania, the first ; and Ohio, the second. Virginia leads the Southern 
States in the production of rolled iron ; and nearly all the rolled steel South 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers comes from West Virginia. 

What is needed most in the South is, not the production of great quan- 
tities of pig iron, but, rather, the increase of manufactures of all grades, 
even the finest. The city of Richmond supplies seven States with nails, 
hardware, agricultural implements, and machinery. There is no reason 
why every Southern city should not be a centre for factories of these articles 
and many others. The miscellaneous industries of the South would then 
require double the $175,000,000 of capital now invested, and more commer- 
cial centres would meet a want that has long been felt. The Census of 1890 
showed that the wealth of the Southern States has outrun their gain in 
population. As much cannot be said for the average of the Northern States 
during the same period. 

It is evident that the South has at hand, and therefore cheap, all the 
raw materials entering into manufactures ; that its labor and cost of living 
are cheaper than at the North ; that it can, in consequence, manufacture 
goods of all kinds at less cost than the North or the West ; that it can not 
only supply the home demand, but also export goods with profit; that in 
the finer lines of manufactures it is extending its operations with success ; 
and that, to compete with it, wages in the North must be reduced. With 
all these advantages on its side the fault will be with the South if it fails 
to reach out its hands and take what nature has so kindly offered. 

Frederic G. Mather. 



THE NEED OF BETTER ROADS. 

The Malthusian doctrine of population teaches that the people will 
increase faster than the means to sustain them, and that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the population will press upon the means of subsistence 



